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DRAMA AND MUSIC 

A NEW FRENCH THEATRE IN NEW YORK.— THE MUSIC 
OF ERNEST BLOCH 

BY LAWRENCE OILMAN 



It is not every showman from foreign parts who comes 
to us trailing such clouds of glory as have brightened the 
passage of M. Jacques Copeau from Le Theatre du Vieux 
Colombier, in Paris, to West Thirty-fifth Street, New York. 
They are clouds heavy with incense. M. Paul Claudel 
deposes that the Theatre du Vieux Colombier " is what the 
theatre should be " — namely, " a few boards thrown across 
two trestles, as in the time of Moliere, with superb indif- 
ference to effect " (M. Claudel has no doubt decided in his 
own mind how one would adapt Ghosts or The Weavers or. 
Chantecler or The Pigeon to such a care-free and exiguous 
theatre) . M. Henri Bergson testifies that he has witnessed 
at M. Copeau's theatre a " resurrection of the simplicity and 
fervor of bygone days." M. Claude Debussy " cannot re- 
member ever having spent a dull evening " at the Theatre du 
Vieux Colombier. To Emil Verhaeren, M. Copeau's theatre 
is " the theatre of today " (a phrase, to be sure, not necessarily 
complimentary — though we shall let that pass) . These are 
shining names: it is not a small thing thus to have pleased 
such fine spirits as Claudel and Debussy, Bergson and 
Verhaeren; and such others as Vincent dTndy and Igor 
Stravinsky (who also precipitate their own clouds of glory 
upon M. Copeau's prospectuses and programmes). 

It would not have been a small thing if M. Copeau had 
accomplished only half — only a quarter — of the aims which 
his reputation justified us in believing that he had accom- 
plished in Paris. .For listen to his calm declaration of 
principles : 
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" The artistic programme of the Theatre du Vieux Co- 
lombier can be described in a few words: modesty, sincerity 
in arduous research, continuous novelty, absolute refusal of 
compromise toward commercialism or cabotinage; fighting 
in the name of true tradition against the academic, against 
aesthetic virtuosity and every affectation of the mind, and 
this in the name of sensibility, culture, and taste. In the 
interpretation of its repertoire, the Theatre du Vieux Colom- 
bier tries to put in the first place and in full light the work 
itself, in its truth, in its exact style; and through the action, 
the staging, and the play of the actors, to release the spirit 
of the poet from the text of the play." In other words, all 
M. Copeau aims at is artistic honesty, artistic fidelity, artistic 
intelligence; a fresh and sensitive attitude toward his subject- 
matter; and an unwearying aesthetic curiosity. Well, these, 
after all, are merely the aims of all those who are directing 
the new and revivifying forces to which the modern theatre 
is everywhere responding: in Chicago and Detroit and New 
York, in the English provinces, as well as in Dublin and 
Moscow and Berlin (if so gentle a thing as dramatic idealism 
still survives in those troubled centres). As for Paris, M. 
Copeau has there been almost a voice crying in the wilder- 
ness; for, oddly enough, the French have been less curious 
and less alert to experiment in these new ways of the theatre 
than even, for example, the despised bourgeoisie of our own 
Middle West. 

M. Copeau will therefore, perhaps, forgive us for saying 
that his new theatrical evangel is neither so new nor so 
strange to us as he perhaps supposes. A nation of theatre- 
goers and play-readers and subscribers to courses in The 
Modern Drama, a nation that long ago exhausted Granville 
Barker and Reinhardt and Gordon Craig as dinner-table 
topics, is bound to listen without dangerous excitement when 
M. Copeau says to it, in his ardent Gallic way: " We offer 
you sincerity, color, the movement of life, beauty on the stage 
in all its forms, — drama, tragedy, comedy, farce, pantomime. 
Our love is for poetry, gayety, fantasy. We turn away from 
what is artificial, vulgar, or pedantic." That has a promis- 
ing and delightful sound; but it does not thrill by reason of 
novelty or surprise. The point is strictly and simply this: 
what do M. Copeau' s admirable generalities mean in the 
coldly concrete terms of West Thirty-fifth Street and the 
intelligently responsive New York playgoer? 
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M. Copeau has said, more particularly, that he aims to 
establish here a center of French culture: that this, "the 
youngest and most vital of the theatres of France ", en- 
deavors to represent to us " the spirit of France ". The 
purpose of its founders was " to create an entirely free and 
disinterested French stage, devoted to the masterpieces of the 
past and at the same time open to the coming men." It is 
at once an instrument of contemporary French aspiration 
and endeavor, and a vehicle for tradition, " seeking to give a 
new interpretation to the classical repertoire." It wishes 
" to center the attention of the public on the actual drama 
and acting, on the beauty of attitudes," and it assumes 
the necessity for " a simplification of scenery " — even, " in 
many cases," its elimination. It undertakes the abolition of 
" stars," and seeks for homogeneity under a single controlling 
spirit; and, as a subsidiary purpose, it undertakes to train 
actors from their youth, establishing wholesomeness and 
flexibility through gymnastics and outdoor living. 

It must be a dull soul indeed that will not respond to the 
elevation and sweet reasonableness of a theatrical idealism 
such as that. It is a pleasant unction for some of us to 
remember that M. Copeau, who dreamed this fair vision of 
a theatre at once honest and gay, uncompromising and flex- 
ible, reverent and audacious, in love with adventure yet sen- 
sitively aware of classic backgrounds — it is pleasant, we say, 
for some of us to remember that M. Copeau was a critic of 
letters and art and the drama before he became an innovating 
practitioner in the theatre. An aesthetic liberal, restless and 
experimental, he founded the Theatre du Vieux Colombier 
at Paris in October, 1913. Until his enterprise was inter- 
rupted by the War, he dealt with a repertoire that ranged 
from Thomas Heywood to Dostoievski, from Moliere to 
Claudel — thus fulfilling his announced plan of assembling 
" ce que les ceuvres du passe presentent de plus solide et ce 
que la production contemporaine of re de plus vivant." 
Disrupted by the War, the Theatre du Vieux Colombier is 
now re-established after an interval of three years, not in the 
Street of the Old Dovecote, Paris, but in what was once the 
Garrick Theatre, and before that was the abode of the im- 
mortal Harrigan, in West Thirty-fifth Street, New York. 
Here M. Copeau initiated last month his gallant enterprise, 
which he modestly and most tactfully commends to our 
indulgence as " worthy of our culture "; here he is to present 
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" to the judgment of the American public " twenty-five 
plays, for which " the interpretation and staging will be in 
harmony with the tendencies of modern dramatic art." 

We have already witnessed the first of these productions : 
a bill offering as its chief feature a performance of Moliere's 
Les Fourberies de Scapin, introduced by an expository piece 
modelled upon the Impromptu de Versailles (which pro- 
vides M. Copeau, as it provided Moliere, with an ingeni- 
ous vehicle for expounding his philosophy of the theatre), 
and finished off with a ceremonial pageant in honor of 
Moliere. Of these activities, only the performance of Mo- 
liere's farce was both interesting and consequential; for the 
expository skit was an unjustifiable use of time and labor 
which might better have been devoted to the performance of 
another of the plays in M. Copeau's repertoire (and why, 
anyway, go to the trouble of explaining your aims to your 
audience while press agents and Sunday newspapers are still 
abroad in the land?) ; while the Ceremonie du Couronnement 
de Moliere was an equally ungratifying substitute for, say, 
half an hour of L'Annonce fait a Marie. 

As for Les Fourberies de Scapin, ii it had to be done at all, 
it is impossible to imagine a more persuasive way of doing 
it than the way of the Theatre du Vieux Colombier. Les 
Fourberies de Scapin is not, of course, a thing to be taken 
with any seriousness — although we think Mr. Chatfield- 
Taylor is too severe with Moliere when he denies " char- 
acterization " to this farce, in which, he complains, Moliere 
" sacrificed upon the altar of his public . . . the ele- 
ments which make his plays so peerless." The piece is, to be 
sure, comedy of a crass and boisterous and wholly external 
kind — little more, as Mr. Chatfield-Taylor observes, than an 
Italian imbroglio, with which Moliere relapsed upon the 
meretricious ways of his youth. But it is scarcely true that 
Les Fourberies de Scapin is barren of characterization. The 
figure of Geronte is shrewdly and saliently projected — he is 
much more than a mere puppet of farce: he has an ines- 
capable reality. So, too, has the rogue Scapin, despite his 
traditional type. He exists " in the round " ; he has indi- 
vidual tang and savor. Yet, after one has said the best that 
one can for it, the fact remains that this piece is hardly worthy 
of Moliere's genius. It scarcely hints at his finer traits. 
And so one cannot but wish that M. Copeau had spared the 
pains he has lavished upon it, and had expended them, in- 
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stead, upon one of Moliere's authentic masterpieces. Per- 
haps his choice of so light-waisted and easily assimilable an 
offering betrays some lingering misgivings on his part as to 
the robustness and staying-quality of that American " cul- 
ture " to which he has so graciously referred. 

But if anything could make this Moliere farce a joy 
forever, if not quite a thing of beauty, it is the beguiling 
manner in which M. Copeau exposes it. He employs a re- 
lentlessly " simplified " and happily conventionalized stage. 
Most of the action is focused upon a small rectangular plat- 
form, with steps on all sides and a bench facing the audience. 
At the rear of the main stage is a gallery, its windows draped 
with colored hangings. Upon and about the centered plat- 
form, Scapin and his dupes enact their riotous adventures. 
No one whose acquaintance with Les Fourberies de Scapin 
is confined to its printed text can imagine the abundance and 
vitality of comic effect which M. Copeau and the best of his 
associates extract from it. Most of these players possess 
that natural eloquence with which a too-partial God has 
endowed the French. These Gallic players have not the 
congenital self-consciousness and rigidity of the Anglo- 
Saxon to overcome. Their fluidity and freedom of expres- 
sion are endlessly surprising. As for M. Copeau himself, he 
gives, as Scapin, a fascinating exhibition. An amazing vir- 
tuoso in his mastery of comic denotement, he fills the crude 
and hard outlines of the role with a richness and variety of 
comic life, an unflagging vividness, an imaginative intensity 
of indication, that furnish a dazzling object-lesson in the re- 
creative potency of histrionism at its most accomplished. 

What M. Copeau can achieve in dealing with more pro- 
found and delicate material we are unable to say at this 
writing; but as a producer and interpreter of broad comedy 
he would be hard to surpass. At least he has offered us, as 
he said he would, color and gayety, if he has not yet shown 
us beauty, poetry, or the movement of life. But as to these, 
his season is full of promise. 

In that deeply touching revelation of a Jewish soul which 
appeared in the Review last month, it was memorably said 
that " though the Jew go through fire a hundred times and 
die a thousand deaths, and the thing of wonder be hidden for 
generations within a ruin, yet will the Jew who tears open his 
own breast find it there without mark or blemish, perfect as 
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on the first day." That thing of wonder, that dark mystery, 
is the Jewish spirit. " It may be that He had no need to 
clothe us in robes of state for the eyes of the world, having 
made it clear to us that the world itself is but a garment; 
having ordained that we should pass through Time as easily 
as our fathers passed through the Red Sea in the day of 
Moses, and that Space should set up no barriers to our pas- 
sage." That this Jewish spirit still lives, incarnate in those 
who wander through the world as though on a secret errand: 
that the spirit of ancient Israel, of the eternal Jew, still 
lives — the spirit that flamed in the prophets and the patri- 
archs, the poets and singers of Israel : that this unconquerable 
thing survives, is a truth that has lately demonstrated itself 
to those who care for the creative things of the spirit. 

The world of music has become increasingly aware, within 
the past year, of the art of one who writes as a Jew, but not as 
the traditional Jew of music. Those who come to the music 
of Mr. Ernest Bloch expecting to find within it the racial 
traits that characterize and bind together the music of, for 
instance, Meyerbeer and Goldmark: the sensuousness always 
a little meretricious, the pomp always a little strutting and 
blatant, the passion of which one easily wearies, the opulence 
that glitters and is cheap instead of the opulence that is glow- 
ing and jewelled — those, we say, who come with such prepos- 
sessions to the music of Bloch, will find it necessary to revise 
a number of ancient aesthetic summaries concerning the Jew- 
ish note in music. 

Mr. Bloch, -a Swiss Jew who is still under forty, came to 
America a few years ago with a Parisian reputation of 
moderate extent, but known by name in this country to only 
a few. At the close of last spring's concert season a group 
of his larger works was brought into public view at Carnegie 
Hall under the, auspices of that inveterately enterprising 
and admirably curious body of artistic enthusiasts, The 
Society of the Friends of Music. It was at once perceived 
that Mr. Bloch was a music-maker who could thenceforth 
not be ignored. There are living today four composers who 
wear imperial robes: men who are transforming musical 
speech as certainly as in an earlier day it was transformed 
by Bach and Beethoven, Chopin and Liszt and Wagner. 
We shall not say that Mr. Bloch seems as yet to belong 
among this sovereign company of our own time (who are 
sure, by the way, not to be officially crowned until at least 
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a quarter of a century hence) ; but he has traits which make 
it unwise to be too confident of his eventual inferiority. 

Mr. Bloch is not that supreme aesthetic bore, an artist 
with a conscious mission. He is a poet in tones, held by the 
beauty and awe and terror of the human pageant and the 
wonder and loveliness of its earthly setting: a poet — yet, 
paramountly, a Jewish poet. He has spoken of his enthrall- 
ment by the ancient Jewish soul — the " complex, glowing, 
agitated soul " that he feels vibrating through the Bible. He 
is himself a manifestation of that soul reborn. In his Trois 
Poemes Juifs, in his settings of the Psalms, in his symphony, 
Israel, he has touched to new life, in music of extraordinary 
power and sincerity, the slumbering spirit of those rhapso- 
dists and poets, those prophets and patriarchs, those great 
lovers and great dreamers, who laid a spell of imperishable 
beauty and splendor upon the recorded memories of their 
meditations and dreams and aspirations. It is impossible not 
to recognize that Mr. Bloch has inherited the authentic spirit 
of this imaginative and emotional tradition. He has spoken 
— lovingly, as speaks the son of a great past — of " the sorrow 
and immensity of the Book of Job; the sensuality of the Song 
of Songs; the freshness and naivete of the Patriarchs; the 
despair of the Preacher in Jerusalem." These things have 
been recaptured by him in his own musical speech. They are 
native to it, implicit in the very heart of it. They are elo- 
quent in every accent that it commands: in its concentrated 
intensity; in its sombre brooding; in its opulence that is never 
vulgarized, its gorgeousness that is woven of fine and costly 
stuffs; in its range and flexibility of passionate speech — now 
of an exalted solemnity, now of a wild lyric ecstasy, now of 
such a ferocity and abandonment of lamentation as our more 
reticent Occidental music scarcely knows. 

But as Mr. Bloch has rightly said for himself, he is first 
a musician ; then a specially initiated poet of Jewry : and so 
we find him, in the Poemes d'Automne for voice and orches- 
tra (to verse by Beatrix Rodes) that the Society of the 
Friends of Music enabled us to hear a few weeks ago, using 
a more generalized musical tongue — speaking with beauty 
and subtlety and a singularly constant poignancy of the emo- 
tional cycle of woman's life. And here, too, — no less than in 
what we must at present feel to be his unique and uninvaded 
territory of racial eloquence, — we pay tribute to a musical 
temperament so deeply sincere, so distinguished, so richly 
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articulate, that all who love music as a living and motile art 
must hold their heads a little higher because of him. In these 
temples and on these hills and pastures there are to be heard, 
from time to time, the echoes of other songs than his. It 
would be a miracle if this were not true — as, indeed, it has 
been true of the pilgrim gods themselves. The worth of his 
gifts is perceived when one realizes that his most eloquent dis- 
courses are his alone. 

Lawrence Gilman. 
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